in, with shapeless umbrella and bulging bag, always out
of breath and flapping her arms like a bird's wings.
"Open the windows, for mercy's sake" was her invari-
able greeting, and then she would settle down to spur-
ring on our laziness and recounting to us once more
how she had started at the bottom of the ladder and
worked her way up to the position she now held. "If
you're clever little girls and work hard you may be
where I am some day," she would say. We liked Miss
Larch, but it hardly seemed worth while.
The first pile of cards I was given to file I made a
mess of, and many others. Miss Larch, who was in-
capable of making a remark once only, repeated to me
with severe kindness that I had no powers of concentra-
tion. It was quite true, but there was such a cloud of
other things to think of. There was the adventure of
being sent down with folders to other departments, the
packing-rooms, counting-house, fitting-rooms and show-
rooms, and wondering with tuppenny novelette eager-
ness who we might meet on our dawdling way. Perhaps
one of the rarely encountered customers might decide,
on three minutes' sight, that one of us was the only
woman in the world for him. There were the generally
pimply young men who kissed us on hurried staircases
or in dark corridors and over whose attentions we
quarrelled fiercely while eating the sandwiches we had
brought in for lunch. There were romances outside
the walls, clasped hands in cinemas, three-penny bunches
of violets. There was all the unbounded future.
At the hostel I was the youngest inmate and became
a household pet. My companions were a strange assort-
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